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THE BALKAN PACT. 


URING the past few months the Balkan countries have 
been the scene of a diplomatic activity probably unpre- 
cedented in recent times. Not only have the leading 

statesmen of at least four of these countries made a number of 
journeys to each other’s capitals for the negotiation of agreements, 
both political and economic in character, but the rulers of those 
States which still retain a monarchical régime have exchanged visits, 
the significance of which can be judged from the fact that some of 
them had never previously met. The series of royal journeyings 
and meetings began in September, when King Boris of Bulgaria 
was entertained by King Alexander of Yugoslavia, the two Kings 
thus meeting for the first time, and when, a few days later, King 
Alexander paid a visit to King Carol of Rumania. ' It ended with 
the visit, concluded only on January 28th, of King Boris to King 
Carol, during which it was understood the question of a Balkan 
pact was discussed, and a serious attempt made to smooth out the 
difficulties in the way of Bulgaria’s adherence. 


The journeyings of statesmen also began in September, with the 
visit of the Turkish Premier and Foreign Minister to Sofia, from 
where they proceeded to the other capitals in turn, and ended with 
the tour of M. Maximos, the Greek Foreign Minister, during which 
he went as far as Rome, Paris and London in order to inform the 
Governments of the Powers of the objects and nature of the Balkan 
Pact he was working so hard to carry through. Between the dates of 
these events, the visits exchanged between the statesmen of all 
the Balkan countries, Albania only excepted, had resulted in the 
signature of new treaties between Turkey, on one side, and Rumania, 
Greece and Yugoslavia on the other, and in the prolongation for 
five years of the existing Treaty with Bulgaria. After the Turkish 
Prime Minister, M. Titulescu was the most tireless of the statesmen 
in “ sounding ”’ the political atmosphere in this part of Europe. 
During October he was successively in Sofia, Angora, Athens and 
Belgrade, while also finding time to visit Warsaw and Czecho- 
slovakia to discuss Little Entente problems and the thorny question 
of Treaty revision. 


The cause of all these unusual déplacements may be traced to 
the growing desire among the Governments of the Balkan countries 
for the conclusion of an agreement of a character sufficiently com- 
prehensive to make it possible for them to settle down and forget 
that they had ever been responsible for the coining of a new word 
for the languages of Europe. In fact, one of the most noticeable 





(1) King Alexander also paid visits to Athens, Angora and Sofia. King Boris 
went to Belgrade in December. 

(2) The Treaty with Greece was signed on September 14th, that with Rumania 
on October 17th, and that with Yugoslavia on November 27th. The date of the 
Bulgarian Treaty was March 6th, 1929. 
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developments of the last few years has been the increasing tendency 
of these countries to emancipate themselves from the political and 
economic leading-strings of the Western Powers. Schemes for the 
drawing together of the six countries have ranged from the most 
ambitious, aiming at the formation of a federation of all the States, 
to the one now believed to be in sight of realisation, the limited ideal 
of a pact of non-aggression. The means to which resort has been had 
to prepare the ground for this have been varied, and in view of the 
support they have had both officially and non-officially and of the 
obvious advantages to the countries concerned which would accrue 
from a settlement of their differences it may be asked why so little 
progress has so far been made. To answer this some outline must 
be given of the causes which have been operating to keep the several 
countries apart. They are largely the aftermath of the War, and 
are chiefly concerned with frontiers, minorities and access to the 


Mediterranean. 
















































The Peace settlement of 1919 resulted in all the countries of 
the Balkans receiving large accessions of territory except Bulgaria. 
The result has been, in a word, that Bulgarian dissatisfaction with 
her position has blocked ‘all attempts to realise an identity of 
interest and of policy between the four principal countries,’ though ¢ 
it should be emphasized that this dissatisfaction has only constituted W 
one of the chief factors in keeping relations unsettled; it is not te 
suggested that, once it were removed, an identity of interest between b 
the four countries would at once be revealed. pI 
The Treaties of peace not only transferred to Rumania, Yugo- . 
slavia and Greece considerable areas of what had, for a short time, = 
been Bulgarian territory,* but created a minority problem which a 
has proved the stumbling-block to the success of all inter-Balkan D 
negotiations and conferences for the past 14 years. One of the th 
principal reasons for this has been the fact that the Yugoslav Tr 
Government has always refused to regard the inhabitants of the : 
frontier region in the south-east as minorities, on the ground that st: 
they are not Bulgarians, but merely Slav inhabitants of the 
Macedonian valleys of the Vardar and Struma, who have no more - 
reason to be under the régime of Sofia than of Belgrade. Bulgaria, 
however, has ever since 1919 upheld the claims of these people J ofc 
to be regarded as a separate race, and has countenanced either § the 
openly or covertly the activities of the organisation formed to ~h 
ec 
(1) Turkey is here regarded primarily as an Asiatic country. She had lost her sum 
position as a Balkan country before the outbreak of the War, though she retained that 
a foothold in Europe. Bulgaria herself lost no territory as compared with het Gre 
area in I9I2. 
(z) Albania is not included here. Until recently her ties with Italy, both 
political and economic, were too close for her to exercise much influence in Balkan ( 
councils. Before 1913 the country did not exist, save as a Turkish vilayet. sae ot 





(3) Bulgaria declared her independence from Turkey, in October, 1903. 
acquired part of Macedonia and Thrace, including the area reaching the Aigean 4 
Dedeagatch, as a result of the victory over Turkey in 1912. 
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champion their interests.1 | The Yugoslav authorities accuse the 
Bulgarians of giving encouragement to the attempts of the 
Macedonian inhabitants of the frontier region to defy the local 
administration, and state that movements against the latter are 
organised in the Bulgarian side of the frontier. To this the Bulgarian 
reply is that the terms of the Minority Treaties are not being carried 
out by Yugoslavia, but that, on the contrary, the people in the 
area which was transferred from Bulgaria in 1919 are being treated 
unfairly and subjected to cruelty at the hands of subordinate 
Yugoslav officials.*. There is little doubt that a number of incidents 
have occurred, both of rebellion against Yugoslav authority and of 
retaliatory acts of cruelty, and up to the present, though there have 
been evidences of a much stronger desire on the part of the two 
Governments to get the matter settled, no solution for the problem 
has been found. Every time that real progress seemed to have 
been made in settling specific questions, such as the disposition of 
properties situate on both sides of the frontier, a fresh raid or other 
outrage by Macedonian Komitajis would occur and compel a sus- 
pension of all the arrangements already made. 


With Greece Bulgaria’s differences are of a more varied character. 
Greece from the first admitted the existence of a Bulgarian minority 
within her post-war frontiers, and the main difficulty with respect 
to carrying out the terms of the Minorities Treaties was resolved 
by an exchange of populations, though the financial aspect of this 
procedure caused much delay. A more serious problem was con- 
cerned with the question of Bulgaria’s claim to a port on the Agean 
Sea, which she had won for herself in the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 
1913. By the Treaty of Neuilly, signed in November, 1919, the 
whole of the sea-board area in Thrace, including the port of 
Dedeagatch, was taken from her and later awarded to Greece by 
the Treaty of Sevres in August, 1920. Though by the Neuilly 
Treaty the Allied Powers undertook (Article 48) to ‘‘ ensure the 
economic outlets of Bulgaria to the AZgean Sea,” the carrying 
into effect of this promise has involved difficulties which have not 
been settled to this day. 


Briefly, the position throughout has been that Greece has 
offered to Bulgaria facilities—in the form of a free zone, etc.—for 
the use of either Salonika or Dedeagatch, but Bulgaria, for a variety 
of reasons, has always refused to accept these. Her objection to 
Dedeagatch is largely one of finance—she is unable to find the large 
sum necessary to construct a port there*—but she has also claimed 
that so long as the area remained under the political control of 
Greece it would not satisfy her requirements. Into this latter 





(1) This is the somewhat notorious Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation. 

_ (2) Though the inhabitants of the area have never been Bulgarians in the 
political sense.of the word, they speak a dialect which is akin to Bulgarian and 
are racially of the same stock as the people of south-west Bulgaria. 

(3) The existing port is merely an open roadstead, with shallow water inshore. 
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argument it is probable that considerations of amour-propre have 
entered, but in any case the attitude she has taken up has 
been that if she is not allowed to have a corridor to the sea, at least 
the area connecting her with the coast must be “ invested with a 
régime which should really transform it into a neutral zone,” to 
quote M. Stambulisky’s words at Lausanne in 1922. Shortly after- 
wards, when it was proposed that an international commission 
should be responsible for constructing and administering the port 
and should also supervise the working of the railway from 
Dedeagatch to the Bulgarian frontier, the Bulgarian Government 
rejected the scheme and repeated that it was only by direct possession 
of the territory in the neighbourhood of the railway and the port, 
“or by placing that territory under a completely autonomous 
régime economically tied to Bulgaria by special stipulations,” that 
the port could be constructed and controlled in a manner acceptable 
to her. 

As to Salonika, there is at present no direct railway connecting 
it with the Bulgarian system, and until this is constructed the 
port would be of very little use to Bulgaria as an outlet. The distance 
to be connected by new railway construction, to bring the port into 
direct communication with Sofia is, however, very small and were 
Bulgarian opinion reconciled to the final abandonment of territorial 
claims in Thrace there is little doubt that a satisfactory arrangement 
could eventually be reached. M. Venizelos has on several occasions 
made offers to Bulgaria which would appear to go quite as far as 
the Treaty undertakings require, to satisfy his neighbour's 
aspirations. In October, 1930, he intimated to the Bulgarian press 
that he was ready to let Bulgaria have a port at Dedeagatch or 
near by, and that since financial reasons prevented her from taking 
advantage of this offer, at any rate for the present, he would mean- 
while allow her to use Salonika on the same terms as Yugoslavia, 
i.e., to have a free zone in the port, and permit the railway systems 
of the two countries to be linked up. Bulgaria rejected this suggestion 
on the ground that the railway from Salonika to the frontier was of a 
wider gauge than the Bulgarian system with which it would be 
linked up, and the matter was again dropped. 

The consistently unaccommodating attitude maintained by 
Bulgaria throughout has led to the criticism being levelled against 
her that she has used the fact that the Treaty undertaking has not 
been carried into effect to keep alive her claim to treaty revision 
in respect of territory, i.e., to get the undertaking as to an economic 
outlet enlarged to make it a concession of a ‘‘ corridor ’’ to the Aigean. 
If this is so it explains the disappointment and, almost, alarm felt in 
Sofia at the conclusion of the Greco-Turkish Treaty on September 
14th last. The mutual guarantee of the inviolability of the frontier 
between those two countries, which runs north and south, just 
east of Dedeagatch, seemed to the Bulgarians to sound the death- 
knell of any hope of obtaining the port or a corridor leading to it ; 
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in any case a Greek suggestion, made the following month, to renew 
the offer of a free zone at Salonika met with no response from Sofia. 


The position in the south of the Balkan peninsula is, then, 
that a number of major questions are still outstanding between 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, and between Bulgaria and Greece, while, 
largely as a result of the policy pursued by M. Venizelos, relations 
between Greece and Turkey are established on a basis of under- 
standing, the seal on which was set by the Treaty of September 
14th'. In the north, minority problems exist between both Rumania 
and Bulgaria and Rumania and Yugoslavia, but these have not 
been the cause of friction to the same extent as in the south. There 
is a Bulgarian minority in the Dobruja whose treatment by the 
Rumanian authorities has been the subject of severe criticism, but 
Bulgaria has always regarded their lot as a matter of secondary 
importance compared with that of the Macedonians, while her 
aspirations as to Treaty revision do not apply to her northern 
frontier. Rumania’s attitude towards Bulgaria as regards the matter 
of Treaty revision is, in any case, as uncompromising as that of 
Greece, and an anti-revisionist league was formed in Bucarest 
only a month or two ago; it will also be remembered that in a 
statement at Kosice, where he met Dr. Benes on December roth last, 
M. Titulescu said that territorial revision meant war. Relations 
between Rumania and her western neighbour, Yugoslavia, have 
inherent in them no special cause of friction, in spite of the minorities 
belonging to both in the Banat, while both countries belong to the 
Little Entente and, politically, look to the north and west, rather 


than to the south. 


In spite of these complications the idea that the Balkan countries 
should no longer play the part of pawns in European politics has 
steadily gained strength among the Governments of all of them. 
Along with this has come the recrudescence of schemes for co- 
operation between the six countries—for the idea is not a new 
one, a Balkan Federation having been projected in Rumania 
as long ago as 1888. Among other things, arrangements for a 
series of unofficial Conferences on Balkan affairs were made in 
1929, and the first Conference was actually held in Athens in 
October, 1930. This was followed by successive meetings in 
Constantinople in October, 1931, Bucarest, in 1932, and at Salonika 
last November, at which much useful work has been done 
in finding common ground for the settlement of non-political 
questions ; but the recommendations made had, of course, no 





(1) For the main points in this see the Bulletin of September 28th, 1933, 
page 24. 

__ (2) During 1931 protests were made by the Rumanian Government against 

raids by Bulgarian Komitajis in the Dobruja, and a Bulgarian minority leader was 


murdered. 
(3) For an account of this see the article in the Bulletin of November 2oth, 


1930, Vol. VII, No. 11. 
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official authority. At the Constantinople conference the Greek 
delegation submitted a proposal for a Balkan pact, as revived now 
by M. Maximos, but owing to Bulgarian opposition—due to the 
pact being associated with the settlement of minority questions, 
then a cause of very serious ill-feeling—the project was hardly even 
discussed.1 The Bulgarian delegates finally withdrew from the 
conference, and were followed by the Albanians. 

The following year, at Bucarest, Yugoslav opposition prevented 
the adoption of a project for the establishment in all the Balkan 
countries of commissions which would supervise the treatment of 
minorities—Belgrade, as already mentioned, does not admit that 
the Macedonians in south-east Yugoslavia constitute a minority— 
and at Salonika last November Bulgarian reservations qualified a 
resolution passed calling upon the six Governments to conclude a 
pact providing for the outlawry of war, the settlement of all disputes 
by pacific means, and mutual assistance in case of aggression. The 
Bulgarian delegates insisted that their country should be accorded 
recognition of the principle of complete equality in its relations with 
the other States, and that there should be strict and integral 
application of the stipulations in the Minorities Treaty assuring to 
the Bulgarian minorities in Yugoslavia and elsewhere full protection, 
juridical, moral and religious. With these reservations appended, 
however, the Bulgarians supported the resolution. 


There was, thus, forthcoming substantial support, if only of a 
non-official character, for the principle of a Balkan pact. But as 
regards its possible terms it is apparent that there are a great many 
difficulties in the way of its adoption—unless, that is, its terms are 
so vague as to deprive it of all real value. Unfortunately, too, it 
is true that the reasons for which it appeals to Greece are such as 
to make it a matter of suspicion to Bulgaria, and this kind of con- 
sideration is one which enters into nearly all the schemes for 
Balkan collaboration, of whatever character. Bilateral treaties, 
of which a number have been concluded between “ pairs” of 
Balkan and other south-east European States, only too often give 
the impression of being directed against some third party. 


In conclusion, it may be of value to review shortly certain 
general obstacles to Balkan unity inherent in the political and 
geographical ‘‘ make-up ”’ of these countries over and above the 
special differences arising out of the War settlement. There are 
so many of these that it will perhaps be easiest if the principal 
of them are set out numerically, as follows :— 

(1) A false impression of unity of interests has been given in 
the past by co-operation among several of the Balkan countries 
against the common enemy, at one time Turkey, at another Austria- 
Hungary, and this has concealed the fact that the real interests of 





(1) At this period, the end of 1931, Bulgaria’s relations with all her neighbours 
except Turkey, were extremely unsatisfactory. 
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nearly all the States are not easily reconcilable. Rumania, for 
instance, is by her position and her possession of Bessarabia much 
more interested in her relations with Russia and Poland than she 
is in those with her southern neighbours, while she also has the tie 
with Czechoslovakia as a member of the Little Entente. Turkey 
and Greece have settled their differences, and both have interests 
in the Mediterranean which cause them to look south rather than 
north, but their agreement, instead of helping towards Balkan 
solidarity, has only caused apprehension in Bulgaria. Then again 
there have been evidences of a more accommodating spirit between 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, but instead of this being welcomed it has 
raised the fear of the formation of a Slav bloc, which would stretch 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, resulting in a drawing together 
of Greece and Rumania which has hardly any other basis than a 
common fear of isolation. As a well-known authority on South- 
Eastern Europe! has written :— 

‘““Such is the complex nature of Balkan relations and of the 
various Balkan problems that it seems impossible for any two countries 
to conclude a separate treaty without making it appear to be directed 
against a third. A Greek-Jugoslav treaty would appear to be directed 
against Bulgaria, with whom the two countries have a common 
quarrel over the minorities ; a Jugoslav-Bulgarian treaty would seem 
to threaten Greece, with whom the two other countries have a contest 
over AZgean outlets ; and soon. It is worthy of note that the more 
frequent advocacy of a Bulgarian-Jugoslav union has roused in the 
Rumanian Press the fear of a new Slav danger ; and it is even more 
significant that the articles in question at once found a sympathetic 
echo in Athens. The upshot was the broaching of conversations for a 
Rumanian-Greek alliance. In short, everyone, so to speak, has a 
quarrel with everybody else, and the compounding of one quarrel is 
promptly taken to mean that the two parties want a free hand, or 
want to join hands, for handling more forcibly their quarrels with a 
third party. It isa very peculiar state of things in which any separate 
agreement, though perhaps useful and innocent in itself, seems pre- 
destined to be countered with a less useful and innocent agreement 
between the parties outside it, or at least to rouse them to deep 
suspicion.” 

(2) In the second place, the interference of the Great Powers 
has tended to drag certain of the Balkan countries in divergent 
directions. Italian support for Albania and Bulgaria has been a 
very serious factor in Yugoslav policy ever since the War, which, 
among other things, has led to a tendency for Belgrade to look 
towards France. Internal difficulties, especially in the matter of 
financial conditions, have proved, in the case of nearly all the 
Balkan countries, impossible to surmount without the aid of the 
Great Powers. This “ interference” has, also, taken the form of 
action to prevent economic arrangements between the Balkan States 
which might affect adversely their trade with the major industrial 
countries. 


(1) Mr. David Mitran y- 








Io 


(3) Many of the projects for the settlement of outstanding 
differences have been seriously hindered by the internal difficulties 
of the statesmen responsible for their country’s policy. For many 
years, for instance, no Bulgarian Premier or Foreign Minister dared 
to identify himself with the policy of an agreement with either 
Yugoslavia or Greece, except on the basis of the acceptance of 
Bulgaria’s claims in respect of the Macedonian minority and the 
outlet to the AXgean Sea. To this difficulty must be added the 
general one in all the Balkan States of the unsettled, and often 
unstable, condition of the Government, rendering any bold and 
consistent foreign policy almost impossible. 


The above considerations may give some slight idea of the 
background of the problem to be solved by the advocates of the 
proposed pact. As already intimated, Greece is the country 
particularly interested in seeing it signed? with Turkey and Rumania 
both supporting her, while it is in Bulgaria that the opposition 
to it is centred. That Government will, it is certain, not put 
its signature to any agreement involving a recognition of the 
status quo, and to this are due the reports that M. Titulescu and 
M. Maximos have been using all their ingenuity to find a formula 
which, while providing a general guarantee for the security of 
Balkan frontiers, will still not insist on a formal recognition of 
the status quo. There would appear to be a danger that in the 
attempt to secure Bulgarian adherence the text will be so watered 
down as to have little meaning; on the other hand, the value 
of a pact from which Bulgaria stood out would be very small 
indeed. And this suggests that the statesmen of the Balkans are 
beginning at the wrong end. They must first secure the removal 
of the more serious of the causes of friction between their countries, 
and then, and then only, will the time be ripe for the signature of a 
political agreement of any real value. 

H.L. 





(1) It is significant that the official view in Athens is in favour of clear definition 
in the text of the pact “in order to avoid any possibility of doubt regarding the 
part to be played by Greece in case of a general conflagration.” (The Times 
February 2nd.) Fear of the extension of German influence southward, should 
Austria fall to the Nazis, and a revival of the Drang nach Osten policy may have 
been playing an important part in the desire of some of the Balkan Governments 
to carry through the Pact. 
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II 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

January 17th.—Prince Starhemberg, as C.-in-C. of the Heimatschutz, 
expelled a number of leaders of the organisation in Lower Austria, 
including Herr Kubacsek, for negotiating with the Nazis, and for agitating 
in the ranks of the Heimatschutz for a fusion with them. 

Representations to German Government re orders for the registration 
of Austrian residents in Germany. (See Germany.) 

January 18th.—Signor Suvich, the Italian Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, arrived in Vienna, and was received by Herr Dollfuss. 
Nazi demonstrations led to a number of arrests being made. 

Reports were current that Count Alberti had been arrested. 

In a speech in the Christian Social Parliamentary Club Herr Dollfuss 
made a reference to Germany and said it was not without danger inter- 
nationally when the independence of a country like Austria was con- 
stantly menaced by a great Power—and a country, moreover, that was 
inhabited by a people of the same blood. A State which in practice 
adopted the standpoint of the right of the strongest ran the risk of 
forfeiting its own rights in its dealings with other States and peoples. 

The Chancellor also referred to the offer of the Socialists to defend 
Austria against the Nazis and Fascists and said that, having in mind the 
new Constitution on a corporative basis, employers were exhibiting an 
honest alacrity to fall into line. He hoped, therefore, that the organized 
Socialist workmen and their leaders would also in future identify them- 
selves with the new order of things. If they did so, he saw possibilities 
in the very near future of giving them a place in the great front of the 
defenders of Austrian independence and the reconstruction of a new 
Austria. 

It was reported that the Minister in Berlin had made verbal represen- 
tations to the German Government asking for the cessation of Nazi 
intrigues in Austria directed from Germany, and for a declaration to the 
effect that Germany would respect the independence of Austria. Failing 
a satisfactory reply, Austria would appeal to the League Council at 
once. 

January 19th.—According to some reports the number of people 
arrested in connection with outrages and demonstrations attributed to 
Nazis during the previous two days totalled two thousand. 

January 20th.—Signor Suvich left for Rome, after informing press 
representatives that all the problems interesting Austria and Italy had 
been reviewed, among the special matters discussed being the increased 
use of the Adriatic route for Austrian trade. 

January 21st.—The street sale of the Arbeiter Zeitung was prohibited 
for 2 months. 

January 22nd.—Speaking to members of the Patriotic Front Herr 
Dollfuss said their patience was at an end ; and “‘ the name of my Vice- 
Chancellor, Major Fey, is sufficient guarantee of the determination which 
fills us to restore order in the country and guarantee peace to every good 
citizen.” 

Terror in Austria was only possible because the terrorists based their 
hopes on certain quarters outside the country, ‘‘ and now,” he went on, 
‘after the visit of the representative of a mighty friend, I want to shout 
‘so far and no farther.’ ” 
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The official Heimwehr organ stated that there was no room for the 
Socialist leaders or for the trades unions in Fascist Austria. 

January 23rd.—Visit of Minister in London to the Foreign Office. 
(See Great Britain.) 

January 24th—The centres of Nazi agitation in several towns were 
traced and seizures of bombs and other material were made by the police. 
Over twenty arrests were effected of people engaged in the manufacture 
of explosives. 

January 28th.—In a speech to the leaders of the Lower Austrian 
Heimatschutz Prince Starhemberg said that his conditions for negotiations 
with the Nazis were: (1) They must deal with Herr Hitler himself or 
with men holding his written authority. (2) Herr Hitler to give written 
recognition of Austrian independence and of the Heimatschutz as being 
the representative of Fascism (so that an Austrian Nazi Party became 
superfluous) and (3) Herr Hitler to bind himself in writing never to put 
non-Austrian Germans in positions of leadership—i.e., Austrians, not 
Prussians, to have the controlling voice in Austria. 

If the Chancellor accepted these conditions he would be ready to 
discuss the form in which Austria might give foreign political support 
to the Reich. He suggested that in foreign affairs the two German 
States should try to form a front. 

The Prince denied ever signing a document which could authorize 
Count Alberti to negotiate with the Nazis, and said his signature had 
been forged. He also bade his followers pass over to “‘ active anti- 
terror,’”’ using their weapons without consideration as soon as they were 
attacked. 

January 29th.—Speaking at the meeting of the Lower Austrian 
Farmers’ League Herr Dollfuss said a general attack by Nazis had been 
planned for the next day, and this had decided him to send a Note to 
the German Government giving his standpoint in unambiguous language. 
If he did not get a favourable reply, the time would have come to consider 
drawing the final consequences. It was a fight not against a party 
seeking power, but against a mistaken world outlook, a struggle for 
Christianity or heathendom. 

January 30th.—Attempts to celebrate the anniversary of Herr Hitler's 
accession to office led to disturbances in Vienna, Graz and Innsbruck, and 
a large number of arrests were made. A Customs guard near Innsbruck 
was shot dead. 

Signature of trade agreement in Paris. (See France.) 


Bulgaria. 

January 24th.—Government’s reply to Yugo-slav Government 1 
proposal for a Balkan pact. (See Yugo-slavia.) 

January 25th.—Visit of King and Queen to Bucarest. (See Rumania.) 


China. 
January 17th—Mr. Eugene Chen and a number of officials of the 


Fukien rebel Government arrived in Hong-Kong. The leading generals 
were reported to be remaining with the rgth Route Army, so that the 
civilian element was described as having been eliminated from the 
‘* People’s Government,” leaving the enterprise entirely in military hands. 

January 20th.—A plenary session of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang was opened in Nanking. 

Mr. Pu Yi announced that he was prepared to ascend the throne ol 
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Manchukuo, in response to a petition made to him by Cheng Hsiao-Siu, 
the Premier. 

January 21st.—Changchow, the Fukien rebels headquarters, 
capitulated to the Nanking forces. This followed the landing of Nanking 
troops at Amoy and their advance on the city, while troops of General 
Chang Ching simultaneously advanced from the south. 

January 237d.—Reports were current, from a Russian source, that a 
new government had been set up in Kashgar, under Savit Domula, a 
protégé of the Khotan Emir. It declared itself to be the government of 
all western Sinkiang, and proclaimed complete separation from China. 

January 25th.—The plenary session of the Kuomintang ended, after 

re-electing Lin Sen as President of the National Government. A manifesto 
was issued exhorting the nation to co-operate with the Government in 
the maintenance of peace and order, and pointing out that the work of 
national salvation could only be achieved when national vitality was 
concentrated and consolidated, so that reconstruction might become 
ossible. 
; January 28th—Sun Tien-ying’s army was reported to have suffered 
defeat by the forces of the Moslem Governor of Ninghsia (Ma Hung-kuei), 
and to be in full retreat towards the eastern bank of the Yellow River. 
(Sun was understood to be passing through the province on his way to 
Chinghai, to settle there.) 

The war in Fukien was officially stated to have ended, with the 
surrender of the troops of the rgth Army. Its leaders were reported to 
have escaped to Hong-Kong. 

It was learnt that the National Government had sent Notes to the 


American and British Legations requesting a revision of the Commercial 
Agreements which were open to review at the end of 10 years. (The 
British Agreement expired on July 28th, 1933, and the American on 


January 13th, 1934.) 


Cuba. 
January 17th.—Following the outbreak of a general strike, Colonel 


Batista again seized power, and ordered the strikers to return to work 
within 12 hours or be dismissed. (Dr. Hevia had taken office on the 
assumption that he had the support of the Nationalist Party, but this 
had not been given him. It was also understood that the U.S. Government 
had intimated that it would not recognize Dr. Hevia’s Government, and 
this meant the loss of the chief market for Cuban sugar.) 

January 18th.—The Provisional Presidency was offered to Colonel 
Mendieta, leader of the Nationalist Party, who accepted it. He had the 
support of all the Parties and of the Army, but not of the Labour forces. 

January 20th.—Colonel Mendieta formed a Coalition Cabinet, with 
four Nationalists, three Menocalists and three members of the A.B.C. 

January 23rd.—President Mendieta’s Government was officially 
recognised by the U.S. Government, and also by the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, New Zealand and South Africa. 

The Secretary of State informed the British Minister in Havana that 
the Government would recognize previous obligations. 

January 24th—The Government was recognised by France, Italy, 
China and Peru. 


Czechoslovakia. 
January 17th.—The first conference of the economic council of the 
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Little Entente closed at Prague after adopting 16 resolutions regarding 
the means for economic collaboration, such as in Danube navigation, the 
unification of commercial law, customs, and postal and railway 
communication. 


Danzig Free City. 
January 18th.—Consideration by Council of report on Danzig dispute. 
(See League of Nations.) 


Denmark. 

January 24th.—It was learnt that the Nazi leader in South Jutland had 
dissolved the local S.A. and S.S. corps, and asked the members to join the 
Slesvig Kameradschaft instead. 


Estonia. 

January 24th.—A régime of dictatorship was inaugurated with the 
assumption by the Premier, M. Paets, of the functions of President. This 
followed a plebiscite taken in October, 1933, which resulted in a vote in 
favour of a non-Parliamentary Constitution. 

As President, M. Paets had the power of dissolving Parliament, 
issuing laws by decree and of suspending by his own veto any laws which 
might be passed by Parliament. He was also authorised to draft the 
Budget, conduct internal and foreign policy, and command the Army. 

The Diet was reduced to 50 members, elected at least every 4 years. 


France. 
January 17th—The Government denounced the Franco-German 


Trade Treaty, signed on August 17th, 1927. In its Note giving notice 
of this to the German Government it announced a restriction of German 
imports into France of 300 million francs, to come into force on January 
19th. 
' The full text of M. Paul-Boncour’s speech in the Senate the previous 
evening was published, showing that his reference to Locarno had been 
worded as follows :—there had evidently been confusion, he said, between 
the two categories of facts to which the Locarno Treaties applied. On 
the one hand, there were partial and fragmentary violations of the 
demilitarised zone ; he might call them ‘‘ peaceful violations,’ though 
they were themselves a threat of war and a source of anxiety. Those 
violations called for the appropriate and necessarily long procedure of 
the League Council or the Hague Court. But there might also be a plain 
and brutal violation, an aggression, or an act of war. This would 
naturally leave them complete freedom to defend themselves without 
being delayed by any procedure, just as it laid an obligation on all who 
had signed the Treaty to come to their aid without delay. 

January 18th—The Government secured a vote of confidence in 
the Senate at the conclusion of the foreign affairs debate by 257 votes 
to 53. The Premier put the question on a motion reading, “ Tie Senate, 
faithful to the League Covenant and to the agreements which depend on 
it, notably the Locarno Treaty, recalls the principles laid down in these 
agreements, and, in confidence that the Government will pursue the work 
of peace within the framework of the League, will fortify its international 
support, will ensure the defence of the country, and will consolidate the 
security of France.” 

In his reply to the debate M. Chautemps made it clear that the 
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Government did not consider there was any essential contradiction 
between the policy of security and that of international co-operation so 
long as it was understood that reductions of armaments could only be 
made under the terms of a general Convention, and that French forces 
could not be reduced if there was rearmament elsewhere. 

He also laid down the principle that a policy of international co- 
operation was the best possible support for one of energetic national 
defence. He gave the promise of France to accept Mr. Roosevelt’s 
principle that no great nation should increase its armaments, commit 
aggression, or Claim an inch of territory. 

January 22nd.—The foreign trade figures for 1933 were published. 
Exports were valued at 18,433 million francs, and imports at 28,425 
millions. Both totals were about 1,000 millions below those of 1932. 

January 23rd.—A statement issued by the Minister of Finance and 
the Budget Minister showed that the expenditure, originally estimated 
at over 50 milliard francs, had been reduced to 48,663 millions, while 
the revenue, estimated at 44,905 millions had been increased to 48,693 
millions. Of the total expenditure the public debt accounted for over 
20 milliard francs. 

On a vote of confidence arising out of a discussion of the Bayonne 
Municipality case, during the debate on the estimates for the Ministry 
of Justice, the Government was successful by 367 votes to 2o1. 

Protests by British Chamber of Commerce in Paris and London 
Chamber against reductions of quotas. (See Great Britain.) 

January 26th.—The committee of procedure of the Chamber decided, 
by 14 votes to 11, that the commission of inquiry into the Bayonne 
scandal should be empowered to inquire into political and administrative 
responsibility, and that its composition should not be confined to Senators 
and Deputies. A sub-committee was set up to draft a Bill to that effect. 

Speaking at the banquet of the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, Dr. Burgin, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
referring to the disastrous shrinkage in trade between the two countries, 
said they hoped that the coming recovery would reverse the maxim in 
force of ‘‘ more restrictions, less trade.’’ Great Britain’s policy was not 
exclusive ; they were ready for any fair agreement, but the opening of 
negotiations was not their favourite method of meeting discrimination 
against themselves. 

He advised the French Government to think over the situation 
with a wholesome belief in frankness between friends, and to think where 
the vicious circle of quotas, tariffs, etc., was leading them. Britain, he 
warned them, would never accept discrimination such as seemed to 
result from the concessions of France to Belgium and the U.S.A. 

Official protest of British Government re quotas. (See Great Britain.) 

January 27th.—The Minister of Justice, M. Raynaldy, resigned, owing 
to the attacks on him in connection with the Bayonne and other scandals, 
and at a subsequent meeting of the Cabinet it was decided to offer the 
resignation of the Government to the President of the Republic. 

j — Lebrun asked M. Chautemps to form another Cabinet, but he 
eclined. 

Speaking to the Press at the Quai d’Orsay M. Paul-Boncour expressed 
great satisfaction at the conclusion of the German-Polish pact. He 
pointed out that it expressly maintained previous agreements, including 
not only those between Poland and France, but those which, through 
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the Polish-German arbitration treaty signed at Locarno and through 
the League Covenant, associated Poland with the work of international 
collaboration. He added that the Government had been scrupulously 
kept informed of the negotiations. . 

Riots occurred in Paris resulting in the destruction of property, and 
a number of young men were arrested. 

January 28th.—The President asked M. Doumergue to form a Cabinet, 
but he declined, on the score of age. It was reported in Paris that 
during the previous few days the withdrawals from savings banks all 
over the country had exceeded the deposits. 

It was learnt that the Government had received from the British 
Embassy a Note of protest by the British Government against the 
failure to restore the full quota for all goods of British origin. 

January 29th.—After M. Bouisson and M. Jeanneny had refused the 
task, M. Daladier accepted the invitation to form a Cabinet. 

The Government received from the British Embassy a copy of the 
British memorandum on disarmament. 

The Commercial Attaché at the British Embassy informed the 
Government that if the full quota for British goods were not restored 
within 10 days his Government intended to take retaliatory measures 
against certain classes of French goods. 

January 30th——M. Daladier formed a Cabinet, taking the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs himself. The Minister of Finance was M. Pietri 
(Flandin group: the Centre), the Interior, M. Frot (Independent), 
Justice, M. Penancier (Radical), War, M. Fabry (Centre), Marine, M. 
Chappedelaine (Left Centre), Labour, M. Valadier (Radical), Commerce, 
M. Mistler (Radical), Education, M. Berthodoc (Radical), Public Works, 
M. Paganon (Radical), Air, M. Cot (Radical), Agriculture, M. Queuille 
(Radical), and the Colonies, M. de Jouvenel (Independent). 

M. Daladier failed to secure the adhesion of either of the larger 
Socialist groups, or of the more important Republican groups of the 
Right. Attempts to secure the co-operation of the Neo-Socialists broke 
down on their demand for guarantees that the Government should take 
drastic action in the Bayonne scandal ; also that they should have the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

A trade agreement with Austria was signed in Paris, providing for 
increased quotas for various classes of Austrian goods. 


Germany. 

January 17th.—The Government issued an order that all Austrians 
residing in Bavaria, Saxony and Mecklenburg should report to the 
police on or before January 20th and answer certain personal questions 
as to their ancestry, profession, religion, possessions, political connections, 
etc. In Prussia it was announced through the press that the police were 
compiling lists of foreign residents, especially Austrians, and it was 
added that special measures impended. 

The Austrian Minister in Berlin made representations at the Foreign 
Office, pointing out that the Trade Treaty of 1931 assured to Austrians 
in Germany freedom from all onerous restrictions not applied to nationals 
of other countries. The Foreign Minister stated that the measures would 
be withdrawn, and an order to that effect was issued by the Minister of 


the Interior. 
Denunciation of Trade Treaty by France. (See France.) 
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January 18th.—The 63rd anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Empire was signalised by the publication of articles recalling that it 
had been possible, through all the confusion of the post-war years, to 
preserve Bismarck’s achievement, the unity of the Reich, until the 
founder of the third Reich appeared. 

Figures were published giving the value of exports for the year 1933 
as 4,871 million marks odd, and of imports as 4,203 millions, showing a 
‘favourable ” balance of nearly 668 millions. (Exports in 1932 were 
valued at 5,739 million marks.) 

January 19th.—The Government’s reply to the French aide mémoire 
ve disarmament was handed to the French Ambassador. The reply 
to the British Government’s memorandum handed to the Chancellor on 
December 20th was also communicated to the British Ambassador. 
(This memorandum outlined the British Government’s views regarding 
the German armaments proposals put forward after Germany’s withdrawal 
from Geneva.) 

Mr. Gallagher, the American lawyer who had power of attorney for 
Dimitroff, was arrested in Berlin and ordered to leave Prussia within 

days. 
, The Government’s reply to the protest of the British Government 
against the reduction of debt payments by the Reichsbank was com- 
municated to London. 

A number of attacks on Monarchists and their aims were made by 
Nazi leaders both in speeches and in the press. Herr Grohé, the regional 
leader for Cologne, said that Herr Hitler had never stated that he wished 
to restore the Monarchy. There must be no new “‘ Kaiser movement ”’ ; 
the leader of the German people was Adolf Hitler. 

Writing in a Nazi paper, Herr Darré, the Minister for Agriculture, 
accused the Monarchy of betraying the peasantry and said that the last 
Hohenzollern Kaiser bore ‘‘ the guilt for the collapse of the popular 
foundations of our Fatherland.” 

It was learnt that twelve pastors had been suspended for reading the 
declaration of the Opposition to their congregations on January 14th. 
The Bishop of Oldenburg was relieved of his office. 

At a public investiture of Dr. Beye (a German Christian) as Bishop of 
Brunswick, Dr. Miiller repeated his threat to the Opposition pastors, 
quoting the Chancellor’s words, ‘‘ We offer our hand to all. Those who 
take it are welcome to work with us. Those who refuse it will be rapped 
on the knuckles.’’ He went on to say that the Third Reich must be made 
so strong that no power in the world could overthrow it. Luther had 
always desired that there should be but one German Church, and “‘ the 
28 various German Churches have, at any rate outwardly, been unified.”’ 

He also defended the Aryan paragraph, and, referring to the conflict 
with the pastors, said the people did not want a ‘‘ parsons’ Church.” 
As long as he lived these ‘‘ parsons ”’ would not gain power in the Church. 

January 22nd.—Receipt of Note on disarmament by British Foreign 
Office and reports re contents. (See Great Britain.) 

Request by Mr. Roosevelt ve claims of American creditors. (See U.S.A.) 

In a speech at Augsburg, Herr Schemm, the Minister for Education, 
said that the numerous Roman Catholic priests known to be enemies of 
the Nazi State were to be “‘ rooted out utterly,” Many priests were re- 
ported to have been arrested in various parts of South Germany during 
the previous few days. 
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In reply to Nazi press accusations that Cardinal Faulhaber had 
violated the Concordat by interfering in politics, the Catholic Badeney 
Beobachter wrote, ‘‘ when it is proved beyond dispute, as is the case with 
the German Christians, that a movement has nothing in common with 
Christianity, then no power on earth can prevent the Church from warning 
its adherents loyally, emphatically, and as often as may be necessary 
against such anti-Christian theories and aspirations.” : 

In a speech at Weimar, the Minister of the Interior attacked the 
Monarchists and said the question ‘‘ Monarchy or Republic’ was not 
on the agenda. 

January 23rd.—A temporary trade agreement was concluded with 
Chile, to remain in force until June 30th. Its object was the thawing of 
German credits in Chile, and the encouragement of exports to Germany 
of copper and saltpetre. 

January 24th—A group of German Christians mostly in Danzig, 
Silesia, Essen and Berlin, announced the formation of a ‘‘ new front” 
and issued a manifesto rejecting the leadership of Dr. Miiller. They said 
they were convinced that the tactics which had brought disunion on their 
Church must be definitely rejected, and ‘‘ the attitude of the German 
Christian leaders has shown us how far we have gone astray.”’ 

Three Roman Catholic priests were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment at Munich for spreading ‘‘ atrocity stories ’’ regarding concentration 
camps and uttering disloyal remarks about the Government. They were 
convicted under the emergency decree “ for the safeguarding of State 
and people.” 

An official statement was issued announcing the protest of the Austrian 
Minister against the fomenting of propaganda and adding that the 
individual Austrian allegations were being examined and “ will be 
corrected when this examination is finished.” 

January 25th.—Representatives of the British and American long 
and medium term creditors of Germany met representatives of the 
Government at the Reichsbank to discuss the draft agreements between 
Germany and the Dutch and Swiss Governments through which creditors 
of those two countries were to receive the full amounts of their interest. 
(These agreements were regarded as discriminatory by the British and 
American creditors, but the German Government maintained that 
other countries could, if they wished, make similar arrangements. They 
involved the importation of ‘‘ additional’ quantities of German goods 
as a means of making the necessary foreign currency available to the 
Reichsbank.) 

The President received Herr Hitler, to whom he was reported to have 
handed a memorandum inviting his help in the settlement of the Church 
dispute. 

A conference was held, presided over by the Minister of the Interior, 
at which Herr Hitler and General Goring were present, together with Dr. 
Miiller and seven German Christians and Dr. Niemdller and seven 
representatives of the Opposition. Reports were current subsequently 
that the intervention of General Géring had prevented a provisional 
settlement being reached ; also that Herr Hitler had advised the Opposi- 
tion clergy to come to terms with the Primate. 

January 26th—A Pact of Understanding with Poland was signed 
in Berlin, to remain in force for 10 years. It was officially stated to be 
the outcome of the negotiations begun on November 15th, when the 
Polish Minister had his first audience of the Chancellor. 
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The two Governments started, it was declared, from the fact that 
the maintenance and ensuring of a durable peace between their countries 
was an essential condition for general European peace. ‘‘ They have, 
therefore, decided to base their mutual relations on the principles laid 
down in the Kellogg Pact of 1928, and more precisely to define the 
application of these principles to their own relationship. Each Govern- 
ment declares that its existing international commitments with other 
parties do not hinder a peaceful development of Polish-German relations, 
are not incompatible with the present declaration, and are not affected 
by it. They further state that this declaration does not apply to questions 
which, by international law, are to be regarded as the internal affairs of 
either State. 

‘‘ Both Governments state their intention to come to an understanding 
directly with each other on all questions affecting their relationship, no 
matter what their nature. If disputes incapable of composition through 
direct negotiations arise, the two Governments would seek agreement in 
mutual understanding by other peaceful means, without prejudice to 
the possibility of employing, if necessary, those methods of procedure 
foreseen in other agreements already existing between them. But in no 
circumstances would they proceed to the use of force for the purpose of 
settling such disputes.”’ 

In a speech before the Institute for World Economics at Kiel, Dr. 
Schacht described National-Socialist banking policy, in which, he said, 
radical attacks on interest rates, opposition to capitalism, and State 
control would find no place. There would be a return to the sound 
banking principles on which pre-war German banking had been built ; 
the main task would be the reconstruction of a sound and flourishing 
capital market. 

Sentence was pronounced, in the Berlin Central Criminal Court, on 
53 communists who had been on trial since October 16th, charged with 
complicity in the shooting of an S.A. leader named Maikowski and a 
police sergeant. Lengthy terms of imprisonment were imposed, but 
demonstrations by Nazis protesting that they were not sufficiently severe 
led to the Court being cleared by the police and several people being 
injured. 

Reports were current in Berlin that Herr Hitler had issued a warning 
that if strife continued within the Church, the State subsidies would be 
stopped. (They amounted to about roo million marks for the Reich, from 
a tax of 10 per cent. added to the income-tax of all Church members.) 

The usual celebration of the ex-Kaiser’s birthday by the Federation 
of German Officers was broken up by organised rioting by anti-Monarchists 
and the police had to intervene. 

January 27th.—It was officially announced that the Stahlhelm was 
to be completely merged in the S.A., and to exchange its grey uniform for 
the brown shirt. At the same time General von Horn was replaced as 
commander of the Kyffhauserbund, by Col. Reinhardt, a Nazi. (The 
Kyffhaéuserbund, with 3 million members, was the largest ex-soldiers 
organisation in the country.) 

Dr. Miiller, in his joint capacity of Reich Bishop and State 
Bishop of Prussia issued an “emergency decree” investing in 
himself all the powers of the Prussian Church Synod, authorising himself 
to issue instructions to the Evangelical High Church Council and 
subordinate authorities. Dr. Nieméller was relieved of his pastorship, 
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and, following a conference of the heads of all the non-Prussian Churches 
with the Primate, the former issued a statement reaffirming their ‘‘ yp- 
conditional loyalty to the Third Reich and its Leader.”’ They said they 
ranked themselves ‘“‘ solidly behind the Reich Bishop.” } 

January 28th—Dr. Niemdller was taken to the headquarters of the 
Gestappa, but released after examination on condition that he reported 
there each day. All his documents relating to the Opposition League 
were confiscated. 

January 29th.—The British Ambassador communicated to the 
Government a memorandum on disarmament. 

The Nazi Angriff, in a reference to the Polish Pact said it was made 
possible only by the existence in Germany of a Government of un- 
challengeable strength, and its durability was guaranteed by the two 
strong men, Hitler and Pilsudski. The Pact, it continued, did not 
eliminate the problems which had weighed so heavily on Germano- 
Polish relations, but it removed the spark from the powder barrel, it 
blunted the points of dangerous antagonisms, and opened the way to 
painstaking search for solutions which would do justice both to German 
and to Polish interests. 

Finally it stated that ‘‘ the possibility for Germany now to devote 
more attention to conditions on her western frontier only carries with it 
a certain risk for France if Paris remains obstinately deaf to the German 
demand for equal rights in armaments.” 

January 30th.—A special meeting of the Reichstag was held to hear 
a declaration by the Chancellor on the anniversary of his accession to 
office. Herr Hitler reviewed the year’s achievements at home and claimed 
that National-Socialism was building a nation. After criticising vigorously 
the ideas of the monarchists and referring in scathing terms to the 
Marxists, he emphasised that the tribal and racial composition of the 
German family was more important than dynastic frontiers, and said 
that a Bill (which was passed at the end of the sitting), which further 
reduced the powers of the former Federal States, was a pledge that this 
was seriously meant. 

Referring to the conflict in the Church, he said they hoped the uni- 
fication of the State Churches in a German Evangelical Reich Church 
would lead to true pacification. The Nazi State had shown its respect 
for the Christian confessions and expected from them similar respect 
for the Nazi State. 

Turning to foreign affairs, Herr Hitler repudiated all German guilt 
for the war. He invoked the Polish Pact as a pledge of the Government's 
desire for peace, and said that when he had taken over power there had 
been every prospect that hostility between the two peoples would harden 
into a menacing political heritage. It had seemed to him necessary to 
demonstrate by an example that it was possible for two nations to talk 
over their differences without giving the task to a third or a fourth 
They had been lucky to find in Marshal Pilsudski a man with similar 
broad views. 

On the subject of their attitude to the Treaty of Versailles and 
relations with other countries generally he said the new German Govern- 
ment had felt that in standing up for German equality of rights they were 
contributing to the solution of the economic problems of a world which 
was suffering from lack of confidence. Moreover, they were of the view 
that the choice of a State form was a matter for each nation to decide 
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for itself; yet the differences in the philosophy of the new Germany 
and those of other nations had led to reproaches and mistrust, which 
were quite unjustified. They had aimed at friendly relations with every 
State ; only thus had it been possible to cultivate friendly relations with 
Russia. He would point out to M. Stalin, who had declared that forces 
hostile to the Soviet were active in Germany, that Communist activity 
would no more be tolerated in Germany than Nazi activity would be 
tolerated in Russia. 

They much regretted, he went on, that relations with Austria were 
by no means satisfactory. It was not their fault ; the assertion that the 
Reich planned to coerce the Austrian State was absurd, and could not 
be substantiated. ‘‘ But it is understandable,” he said, ‘‘ that an idea 
which has seized the German people and stirred it to its depths would 
not halt before the frontier posts of a country which is not only German 
through its people, but has been for many centuries, as a German Eastern 
March, an integral part of the German Empire, and whose leaders have 
marched side by side with German regiments during the War.”’ 

The assertion of the Austrian Government that from the side of the 
Reich an attack would be undertaken or planned he must emphatically 
reject. If the 10,000 political refugees from Austria now in Germany took 
a warm interest in the happenings in their native land, that was 
regrettable in many aspects, but it was all the more difficult for the 
Reich to prevent this in that the rest of the world had not yet succeeded 
in suppressing the active interest of emigrants abroad in the developments 
in Germany. 

He ended by saying that the German temperament of the Austrian 
people did not need any stimulus from the Reich. 

Herr Hitler then turned to the question of an understanding with 
France. ‘‘ France fears for her security,’’ he said. ‘‘ No one in Germany 
wants to threaten it, and we are ready to do everything to prove that. 
Germany demands her equality of rights. No one in the world has the 
right to refuse them to a great nation, and no one will have the strength 
to prevent her indefinitely.” 

He then explained the considerations that had led him to propose 
that France and Germany should together clear up the Saar question at 
once. It was the only one concerning territory which was still open, and 
once settled, Germany was ready to accept not only the letter, but also 
the spirit of the Locarno Treaty. Secondly, they feared that a fresh 
incitement to national passions might take place during the plebiscite, and 
whatever the result of this, it would leave one nation with a sense of defeat. 

If they could reach a solution equally satisfactory to both sides, 
it would meet with the gratitude of the Saar population, who would be 
spared the disturbance and propaganda attending a plebiscite. If the 
hatchet were really buried France would see that Germany’s demand 
for equality of rights was the obvious right of an independent people. 

In conclusion, he said, ‘* 1 can only once again repeat to the world 
at this moment that no threat and no force will ever move the German 
nation to give up those rights which cannot be denied to a sovereign 
nation. I can, however, also give the assurance that this sovereign 
nation has no other wish than to apply joyfully the strength and weight 
of her political, moral, and economic resources not only for the healing 
of wounds which the past has inflicted on the human kind, but also 
towards the co-operation of all cultured and civilized nations.” 
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General Géring then asked the House to take the Bill for the Recon. 
struction of the Reich and this was adopted in all three readings. The 
Bill abolished State Parliaments, invested in the Reich the sovereign 
powers of States and of State Governments (the latter remained, by 
under the authority of the Reich Government). The Governors were 
placed under the Reich Ministry of the Interior ; and the Reich Govern. 
ment was given power to alter the State Constitutions. 

In a letter to the Minister of the Interior, General Géring declared 
that Monarchist associations had been formed all over the country 
whose attitude to the Nazi State was unsatisfactory, and added, ‘‘ The 
new State knows no conflict between State forms. Monarchy and 
Republic are equally strange to us. Both have failed.” 


Great Britain. 

January 17th —The President of the Board of Trade received a 
telegram from the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris enclosing the 
text of a resolution urging the cancelling of all the new French quotas 
as imposed on January Ist, the restoration to their former standard of 
quotas existing before that date, and the opening at once of negotiations 
for the suppression of all quotas. If satisfaction were not obtained, the 
British Government were asked to use such measures as it was in their 
powers to employ. 

January 19th.—It was understood that the Government had informed 
the agencies concerned that the imports of Russian softwoods during 
1934 were not to exceed 350,000 standards. 

January 22nd.—The Foreign Office received a copy of the German 
Note to France on disarmament. The text was not published, but it 
was understood that the German claim remained substantially unaltered 
—that they should be allowed to have a short-service army of 300,000 
men equipped with the requisite quantity of defensive arms, including 
scouting and interceptor planes, as well as guns up to 5-9 in. and light 
tanks. It did not appear, however, that they claimed equality with France 
in the air—they did not claim the right to have bombers, but only re- 
nounced the claim to build them, however, on the understanding that all 
other countries were prepared eventually to abolish them. 

It was further understood, from Paris reports of the contents of the 
Note, that Germany had raised the question of naval disarmament ; 
she had repeated her original theory that the ideal solution of the dis- 
armament problem would be the reduction of all forces to the German 
Treaty level ; and had raised the question of the French Colonial army, 
alleging that a detailed organisation for the rapid transfer of native troops 
to France was already in existence. 

In general, the German reply rejected every form of discrimination 
against the country as ‘“‘ absolutely impossible.” 

On this account the proposed preliminary period was refused al- 
together, it was believed. The question was also asked whether, if the 
system of two successive periods was adopted, conditions in the second 
period would depend on the experience of the first, a state of affairs which, 
in the German view, would open the way to new discriminations. 

The annexe was believed to contain an enquiry whether France would 
submit all her weapons to international control, including war stocks. 

The Foreign Office issued a list of the revised quotas on United 
Kingdom imports into France, communicated by the French Government 
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to the Embassy in Paris. The quota percentages were based on the 
exports for 1932. - 

January 23rd.—The Austrian Minister called at the Foreign Office 
and was understood to have intimated that it was his Government’s 
intention to refer the question of Nazi propaganda in Austria to the 
Council of the League should the German reply to their representations 
prove unsatisfactory. 

The Board of Trade received a further communication from the 
British Chamber of Commerce in Paris protesting against the inadequacy 
of the list of imports into France to which the revised quotas were to 
ap ly. 

Pe the London Chamber of Commerce issued a statement to the effect 
that it had addressed a protest to the Board of Trade and had requested 
that all quotas should be restored to 100 per cent., failing which the 
Government should refuse to enter into any negotiations for a new Anglo- 
French Commercial Treaty. 

January 25th.—The Stationery Office published as a White Paper the 
Convention with the Argentine Government relating to trade and com- 
merce, with Protocol, dated May Ist, 1933. Cmd. 4492. The Supplementary 
Agreement of September 26th, 1933 was also issued. Cmd. 4494. 

January 26th.—It was understood that an official Note was being 
communicated to the French Government asking for equality of treatment 
with Belgium and the U.S.A. regarding import quotas, and threatening 
retaliatory measures. 

Dr. Burgin’s speech at the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 
(See France.) 

January 29th.—In a statement in Parliament on foreign policy Sir 
John Simon, after recalling the decision of the Disarmament Conference 
Bureau to encourage conversations through diplomatic channels, said 
that on January 19th the German Government had replied to a British 
request for further elucidations of Herr Hitler’s policy. The time had 
come for Great Britain to make known her own attitude and a memoran- 
dum had accordingly been prepared and communicated to the Govern- 
ments chiefly concerned. 

He added that the Government had obtained both French and 
Italian acceptance of their view that the reform of the League of Nations 
should come second to the problem of disarmament. Signor Mussolini 
had made it clear that any ultimate proposals on his part would have the 
sole purpose of strengthening the League. 

It was announced that the Memorandum had also been communicated 
to the Governments of Belgium, Japan, Poland, and the U.S.A. 

January 30th.—It was announced that Sir Robert Clive, K.C.M.G., 
had been appointed Ambassador at Tokyo. 


Italy. 


January 18th.—The Chamber approved the Corporations Bill by 
acclamation and passed it by 358 votes to nil. 

January 26th.—Writing in the Giornale d'Italia, Signor Gayda, 
referring to the disarmament problem, suggested that there should be 
an armaments truce for the most heavily armed States and, at the same 
time, part re-armament of Germany under the same system of control 
as should be applied to the armaments of all the other countries. 
The Franco-German conversations had reached something like a deadlock 
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and the whole problem, he said, should be lifted to another plane, ‘‘ where 
the technical problems of figures may be tempered by general political 
problems, and where the standpoints hitherto adopted may be brought 
into line with the new conditions that have been created.”’ 

January 27th.—It was understood that the Premier had received the 
Japanese Ambassador who had made friendly representations in criticism 
of references to Japan’s Far East policy, which had appeared in articles 
written for the Hearst press by Signor Mussolini. The disputed points 
were discussed and finally, ‘‘ both of them understood each other’s point 


of view.”’ 


Japan. 

January 22nd.—General Araki resigned the portfolio of War, owing to 
ill-health, and was succeeded by General Hayashi, the Director of Military 
Education. General Masaki succeeded to the latter post. (Both belonged 
to the Araki group.) 

A spokesman of the Foreign Office issued a statement pointing out 
that the agitation in the U.S.S.R., and the ‘‘ violent and provocative 
words ”’ of Soviet leaders regarding alleged Japanese preparations for 
attacks on Siberia were creating an unjustified fear that war impended. 
No language such as that used by Molotoff, Litvinoff and Budenny at 
the Central Executive Committee in Moscow had been used by any 
Japanese statesman. Though the Soviet had concentrated great armies 
on the Manchukuo border, Japan had not increased her forces. 

January 23rd.—The Prime Minister opened the Diet with a speech in 
which he reaffirmed the two principles of foreign policy enunciated in 
the Imperial rescript of March 27th, 1933, 7.e., unswerving support of 
Manchukuo, and readiness to co-operate with the family of nations on 
all other matters. Referring to the theory of crisis held by the army and 
navy, he suggested that the emergency was simply a phenomenon of 
natural progress, and called on the people to live up to the national spirit. 

In a speech in the Diet, Mr. Hirota, the Foreign Minister, reviewed the 
Government’s foreign policy. He said they had left the League because 
‘‘the Manchurian incident and questions regarding the State of 
Manchukuo showed that there was no agreement between Japan and the 
League on the fundamental principles of preserving peace in East Asia,” 
and he quoted the terms of the Emperor’s rescript of the previous March. 

Personally, he was determined to do everything within his power 
‘* to carry out our national policy by diplomatic means in the interests of 
world peace.” 

Referring to Manchukuo, he said a decision was about to be made 
on the establishment of the monarchical régime which would go far to 
solidify the foundations of the State as a young independent nation. 
The Japanese Government had serious responsibilities for the maintenance 
of peace in East Asia, and had a firm resolve in that regard. What was 
more essential in the matter was the stabilisation of China herself, and 
should China give tangible proofs of sincerity Japan would be glad to 
reciprocate and meet her more than half way. North China remained 
comparatively quiet, and Japan expected her to see to it that nothing 
should happen that might bring chaos to that area. 

Turning to the attitude of Russia, it was most regrettable that the 
Soviet Union should have taken to broadcasting at home and abroad, 
through press and other channels, unwarranted criticism directed against 
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Japan and ‘‘ circulate exaggerated stories about aggravations of this or 
that situation for political and diplomatic purposes.” Japan had sought 
the solution of all questions with the Soviet Union by pacific means and 
especially since the establishment of Manchukuo had “ been acting 
solely on their conviction that the proper adjustment of the tripartite 
relationship between Japan, Manchukuo and the Soviet Union was of 
paramount importance for the tranquillity of East Asia.” Japan was 
certainly not setting up any new military establishments along the 
frontier. 

It might also be definitely stated that between her and the U.S.A. 
there existed no question which was intrinsically difficult of solution. 
Japan fervently desired American friendship, and ‘‘ if only America will 
clearly perceive the actual condition of the Orient and realise Japan’s 
role as the stabilizing force in East Asia, whatever emotional tension 
may yet linger between the two peoples is bound to disappear.” 

In a reference to Great Britain, Mr. Hirota said he believed that the 
two Sea Powers could effectively serve the cause of universal peace through 
sympathetic appreciation of their respective attitudes, and wholehearted 
collaboration in all quarters of the world. It was in this sense that his 
Government were seeking to readjust whatever conflict of interests 
relating to questions of trade there might be. They were also making 
earnest efforts to deal effectively with the situation brought about by the 
fact that one country after another had begun to set up fresh obstacles 
against the advance of their export industries. 

In his concluding remarks he emphasized that Japan, as the only 
corner-stone for the edifice of the peace of East Asia, bore the entire 
burden of responsibilities. ‘‘ It is in this important position,” he said, 
‘and in these vast responsibilities that Japan’s diplomacy and national 
defence are rooted. Our national defence is organised in its very nature 
for defensive and self-protective purposes.” 

January 25th.—Attacks were made on the fighting services in the 
Diet, and the Ministers for War and Marine were reminded that the 
Constitution forbade the Services from meddling in politics. 

January 26th.—The Estimates for the Army and the Navy were 
severely criticised in the Budget Committee of the Lower House, and the 
Prime Minister, in reply to questions why these had risen, said that naval 
preparations had to take account of those of other Powers. 

January 27th.—The Minister of Marine announced in the Diet that 
the Government intended to ask for a higher naval ratio at the next 
naval conference. 

Representations to Italian Government re criticisms of Japanese 


policy. (See Italy.) 


League of Nations. 

January 17th—The Council received a reply from the German 
Government declining the invitation to be represented at the discussion 
regarding the Saar. 

The members of the Governing Commission, with Mr. Knox as 
Chairman, were re-elected for one year by the Council. The Secretariat 
published the text of the petition of the Labour Union of the Saar, dated 
January 5th, 1934. This, after declaring that the Nazis were pursuing a 
policy of unparalleled terror, asked the Council to confer on the Governing 
Commission at once extraordinary powers enabling it, more particularly, 
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to suspend the rule of the irremovability of judges, to weed out up.- 
desirable individuals among the local authorities and the police and to 
afford protection to inhabitants arrested and imprisoned in Germany. 

January 18th—The Council dealt with Sir John Simon’s report on 
the dispute arising out of the suspension of the Danzig papers, 
Landeszeitung (Centre) and Volkstimme (Socialist), and the arrest of their 
editors, on November 2nd, 1933. (The editors protested against the 
suspension to the High Commissioner, at which the President of the 
Senate ordered their arrest on the ground that, by neglecting to exhaust 
all legal measures open to them before resorting to petitions, they were 
endangering the security of the State.) 

Sir John Simon reported that the Senate President’s view could not 
be accepted, and he asked the Council to take the view that it was for the 
High Commissioner to judge in the first place the value of petitions 
addressed to him and to consider whether or not a petitioner had exhausted 
the legal remedies open to him. The right to petition must remain intact. 

The President of the Senate said the Danzig Government would 
continue to act strictly within the limits of the Constitution ; it had no 
intention of restricting the right of petition, but he urged that the pro- 
motion of a petition before the legal remedies had been exhausted was 
likely to shake the authority of the State. Subject to this, he accepted 
Sir John Simon’s point of view. 

The Council approved the Treaty of non-aggression and conciliation 
submitted by the Argentine Government and already in force between 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay. 

January toth.—Herr Réchling, the leader of the Deutsche Front in 
the Saar, made a statement to the Geneva press in which he put the 
German case, and, referring to the repurchase of the mines, recalled the 
fact that they had been credited to Germany at 300 million gold marks. 
But this could not be taken as a basis for payment, because since then 
the shares of all industrial undertakings had fallen, and necessary ex- 
penditure on industrial works had been discontinued during the period 
of uncertainty. 

Senor de Madariaga submitted his report to the Council on the question 
of the settlement of the Assyrians. The Committee dealing with the 
matter decided to send out three experts to Brazil to make a local inves- 
tigation of the land offered. (They were Brigadier J. G. Browne, Mr. T. F. 
Johnson and M. Redard.) 

Sir John Simon presented the report of the Committee of experts on 
slavery ; it consisted of rules of procedure. It was adopted, after the 
rules had been criticised as narrow, negative and confused, and the 
view expressed in the Council that if the terms of reference were interpreted 
in sO narrow a spirit it might be necessary for the Assembly to widen them. 

The Council also considered the reports on the finances of Austria, 
Bulgaria and Hungary. 

January 20th—The Council decided to postpone until May the 
consideration of preparation for the Saar plebiscite, and set up a com- 
mission of three to study the problem (Baron Aloisi, Senor de Madariaga, 
and Senor Cantilo of the Argentine). 

The Council also adopted the Opium report. 

DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

January 20th.—After a discussion between Mr. Henderson, Dr. Benes, 

M. Politis and M. Avenol it was decided to postpone the meeting of the 
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Bureau. In an official statement the officers of the Bureau indicated 


that, in view of the progress reported to them as a result of the parallel 
and supplementary efforts, it was inadvisable that the work should be 
interrupted by an immediate resumption of the Conference. It was of 
the highest importance that when the Bureau met it should be in a position 
to complete the necessary preparations to produce an agenda and to 
fix a date which would enable the General Commission to continue the 
work of concluding a convention without further interruption. 


Lithuania. 
January 25th.—It was learnt that the Government had protested in 


Berlin against Germany’s action in restricting agricultural imports from 
Lithuania by about 70 per cent. as being a violation of existing com- 
mercial agreements. The German Government was reported to have 
replied that the restriction was in retaliation for the dismissal of German 


officials in the Memel district. 


Mexico. 
January 20th.—The President signed the Silver Agreement, concluded 


in London on July 22nd, 1933. 


The Netherlands. 
January 17th.—The Government, in a memorandum to the League 


which was published, stated that it saw no necessity for modification of 
the Covenant, which offered ample opportunity for achieving the objects 
of the League, provided that the members were actuated by a spirit of 
collaboration. They were prepared, however, to assist in an examination 
of the desirability of revision on condition that this would not prejudice 
the legal equality which constituted its basis. 


Poland. 
January 26th—The Seym passed the Government’s plan for the 


revision of the Constitution in all three readings. The Opposition groups 
spoke emphatically against the plan and subsequently decided’to abstain 
from voting, so that the motion was passed unanimously. 


Portugal. 
January 17th—The General Confederation of Labour and other 


extremist Labour associations called a general strike, with a view to a 
communist rising. The Government took precautions and the attempt 


failed. 


Rumania. 
January 25th.—The King and Queen of Bulgaria arrived in Bucarest 
on an official visit. They were accompanied by M. Mushanoff, who had 


two conferences with M. Titulescu. 


Saar Territory. 
January 17th.—Publication of petition of Labour organisations in 


the Saar dated January 5th, 1934. (See League of Nations.) 
January 19th—Statement to the press by Herr Réchling ve the 


German case. (See League of Nations.) 


South Africa. 
January 26th—The Government decided to advise the Governor- 
General to sanction the anti-Nazi Ordinance passed some time previously 
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by the Assembly of South-West Africa. The Ordinance empowered the 
Executive Committee of the Territory to prohibit any organisation 
which it considered detrimental to the interests of the Territory ; and 
to prohibit the wearing of uniforms and badges, without express 
permission. 


Spain. 

January 23rd.—The Minister of the Interior, Senor Avello, resigned 
and was appointed High Commissioner in Morocco. Senor Barrios, the 
Minister for War and former Premier, was given the portfolio of the 
Interior, and was succeeded as Minister for War by Senor Hidalgo 
(Radical). 

January 26th.—The Lliga Catalana (Right Opposition) decided to 
withdraw its Deputies from the Catalan Corts, as a protest against the 
manner in which the municipal elections, resulting in a victory for the 
Esquerra (Left), had been conducted. 


U.S.A. 

January 18th.—Speaking at a dinner in New York, General Johnson 
said they intended to hold a public N.R.A. conference in February, at 
which all the 200 approved industrial codes would be re-examined with 
a view to securing still higher wages and still shorter working hours. 
‘A decent standard of living, widely spread among our 150 million people,” 
he declared, “eventually means the opening up to industry of the 
richest market which the world has known. It is the only way to utilize 
the so-called excess capacity of our industrial plant.”” Nothing could be 
accomplished, however, if prices rose as fast as wages; they must defer 
price increases as long as possible, and he concluded, ‘‘ keep prices down, 
for God’s sake. That, and that alone, is the royal road to recovery.” 

January 20th.—The House of Representatives passed the Gold Reserve 
Bill by 360 votes to 40. In the Senate the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee listened to a number of critics of the measure on the ground 
that it, in effect, united in the Administration the powers of borrowing 
and of spending. 

The President signed the Bill extending the life of the R.F.C. for a 
year. He also addressed a letter to the Chairman limiting the amount 
which might be expended without specific authorisation from the 
President to $500 million, instead of $850 million authorized by Congress. 

January 22nd.—The President announced that the operations of 
the Civil (or Public) Works Administration would be slowed down from 
February 15th, half a million employees being dropped each week until 
4 million had been dismissed. 

In reply to complaints that this amounted to the withdrawal of work 
and funds from the unemployed, Mr. Roosevelt said that he was deter- 
mined to use only orthodox methods of financing, and was unwilling to 
add a strain to the securities market. 

Professor Rogers, of the ‘‘ Brain Trust,” stated that the dollar 
devaluation scheme would permit of credit inflation of from $7,000 to 
$17,500 million. Professor Warren, in evidence before the Senate Banking 
Committee, said that devaluation would raise prices and permit the 
country to pay its public and private debts. He replied in the negative 
to a question whether the Gold Reserve Bill, in its general implications, 
embodied the ‘‘ commodity dollar ”’ plan. 
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Mr. Owen Young gave a warning that devaluation would result in a 
$30,000 to $40,000 million credit inflation, and recommended several 
modifications of the Bill—including limiting its duration to the emergency 
period, leaving the gold title with the Federal Reserve Bank, and re- 
deeming the gold certificates with bullion. The Bill, he maintained, 
made of the Treasury ‘‘ practically another bank of equal size (to the 
Federal Reserve Bank) having the same power to operate in the market, 
with no co-ordination between the two.” 

The President received the German Ambassador and asked him to 
transmit to his Government his (Mr. Roosevelt’s) personal request that 
American creditors of German States, municipalities and corporations 
“be given the same treatment as creditors of other nations.” 

January 23rd.—The Treasury announced the issue of a short-term 
loan of $1,000 million, half in Treasury notes at 2} per cent., maturing 
on March 15th, 1935, and half in 6 months certificates paying 14 per cent. 
interest, maturing on September 15th. The proceeds were to be used to 
meet the expenses of “ recovery,’”’ which were expected to reach $1,000 
million during January. 

The Naval Committee of the House of Representatives unanimously 
approved the Vinson Bill, providing for the construction of 120 vessels, 
at an estimated cost of over $616 millions. They were all, however, to 
replace obsolete ships, except for two aircraft carriers. 

The Senate Banking Committee approved the Gold Reserve Bill 
by 15 votes to 2, but first made important alterations in its provisions. 
These placed the $2,000 million stabilisation fund under the control of a 
board of 5 members instead of under the Secretary to the Treasury alone, 
and imposed a 3 year limit on the operation of the fund. 

January 24th—The Government issued orders removing the pro- 
hibitions against Russian timber imposed on the ground that convict 
labour had been employed in its production, and against Russian matches, 
on the ground of dumping. 

The Secretary of the Treasury announced that the offer of $1,000 
million of Treasury certificates had been over-subscribed three and a 
half times within a few hours. 

January 27th—The Senate passed the Gold Reserve Bill by 66 votes 
to 23. This was after an amendment by Senator Wheeler of Montana 
had been rejected by 45 votes to 43. (This required the Treasury to buy 
at least 25 million oz. of silver monthly until it had acquired 750 million 
oz. or until the price reached the 16 to 1 ratio with gold.) 

The Senate Banking Committee’s report to Congress on the regulation 
of stock exchanges was published. It recommended the passing of legisla- 
tion to enforce constant watch on short selling and a curb on margin 
trading, to be exercised through a system of licences and the appointment 
of an administrator. (The Committee, an inter-departmental body, had 
been set up after the market collapse of 1929.) 

It was understood that a formal protest had been made by Federal 
Reserve officials against the transfer of gold from the Federal Reserve 
System to the Treasury, in exchange for gold certificates, unless the 
President first issued a proclamation fixing exactly the gold content of 
the dollar. 

January 30th.—It was learnt that the Government had concluded an 
arrangement for the registration with the League Secretariat of Treaties 
and other international agreements to which the U.S.A. was a party, 
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with a view to aid ‘‘in making the treaty series compiled by the League 
more complete, and the texts of treaties with the U.S.A. more widely 
available in foreign countries.” j 

The President signed the Gold -Reserve Act. 

The House of Representatives passed the:House Naval Construction 
Bill, providing for expenditure of $570 million over a period of 5 years, 
to build 6 cruisers, one aeroplane-carrier, 30 submarines and 65 destroyers: 
also 1,184 new aircraft for fleet use. 

A Treasury tabulation of the status of War Debts showed that the 
total still owing to the United States was $12,710 million odd (over 
£2,542 million at par). 


U.S.S.R. 

January 21st.—Reports reached Moscow that in a speech at 
Harbarovsk, M. Lavrentieff, the Party Secretary for the Far East, 
declared that Japan had built 750 miles of new railway, 1,400 miles of 
new roads towards the Soviet frontier, and 50 aerodromes in Manchuria. 
The Soviet on their side were, he said, building a new trunk line to the 
Pacific—the Baikal-Amur railway, and doubling the trans-Siberian track 
for a further stretch of 400 miles from Urusha to Bochkarova, the 
junction for Blagovesschensk. They were also building a second railway 
from Irkutsk eastwards. 

January 22nd.—Speaking at a Party Congress of the Moscow Region, 
M. Kaganovich, referring to foreign affairs, was reported to have said, 
*‘Qur relations with Japan constantly grow worse. The situation is 
highly strained. We must expect to be attacked any day now. Remember 
how, in 1904, the Japanese negotiated with the Tsar’s diplomats and 
then suddenly attacked the Tsar’s warships in Port Arthur. Some 
Japanese Generals give away the fact that they wish to repeat that 
coup. . . . But .. . they will not catch us napping. If Japanese 
Generals try to force our frontiers they will get a taste of our Red Army's 
strength.” 

The Soviet’s policy was to mobilise all anti-war forces abroad, at the 
same time ‘‘ helping any revolutionary movement which is the only 
serious way of opposing Imperialist schemes.”’ 

In a reference to their relations with Germany, he stated that if 
Germany wished to establish relations similar to those existing before 
the Nazi régime, the Soviet would accept. 

He concluded by quoting Stalin’s remarks on the possible usefulness 
of the League of Nations. 

January 25th—The 17th Congress of the Communist Party opened 
in Moscow. 

January 26th.—The foreign relations of the Soviet were reviewed by 
Stalin in a speech to the Congress. He said the ‘‘ unfriendly change ” 
in Germany had been largely responsible for the improvement of relations 
with Poland and France. Anglo-Soviet relations were less satisfactory 
and they should not forget the British ‘‘ attempt to exert pressure and to 
ascertain our resisting power ’”’ in connection with the Vickers trial. 

Relations with Japan were bad and the tolerant attitude of the 
Japanese Government towards aggressive militarists had created an 
atmosphere of disquiet. But they would resolutely pursue a policy of 
peace and strive to improve relations, taking protective measures against 
surprises and attacks. ‘‘ We stand for peace,” he continued, ‘‘ but threats 
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do not frighten us. We are ready to return blow for blow, and an enemy 
will be taught not to thrust his snout again into our garden.”’ 

He also stated that the world industrial revival was largely due— 
especially in Japan’s case—to war preparations. He admitted that world 
capitalism had obtained some temporary relief from the crisis, but only 
by exploiting the working class and the poor countries still more, and 
added, ‘‘ the world moves towards a new imperialist war as a sole way out.” 
Many States were ripe for revolution, but they must not expect the 
existing system to fall without a push ; they must be ready to give this 
push, and must train leaders for the masses to seize the reins of government. 

January 28th—The text of Stalin’s report to the Congress was 
published. He suggested that there would be a second war against the 
U.S.S.R. which would lead to the complete defeat of the assailants in a 
number of European and Asiatic countries, and the destruction of 
bourgeois Governments there. 

Referring with satisfaction to the improvement of relations with 
Poland, he added that ‘‘ unexpected turns and zig-zags of policy in 
Poland, where anti-Soviet sentiments are still strong, are far from 
excluded.” The resumption of relations with the U.S.A., he said, would 
not only consolidate trade relations, but it marked the end of the period 
when the U.S.A. was regarded in various countries as the stronghold of 
all anti-Soviet tendencies. 


Yugo-slavia. 

January 22nd.—The meeting of the Permanent Council of the Little 
Entente concluded at Zagreb, and a statement was issued to the effect 
that ‘‘ complete identity between the views of the three Ministers on all 
the questions discussed made it possible to fix the line of common policy 
to be followed for the future.’’ Reference was also made to the propaganda 
for treaty revision in a phrase expressing regret at the ‘‘ nefarious con- 
sequences to the peace and good relations of the peoples of this work of 
international disruption.”’ 

January 23rd.—The King entertained the Foreign Ministers of the 
Little Entente States. 

January 24th—The Prime Minister presented the resignation of the 
Cabinet to the King (Dr. Sershkitch and his Ministers were not in agree- 
ment among themselves on the Bill for provincial autonomy, and had 
also been prevented by opposition in the Skupshtina from carrying 
through the taxation plans of the Minister of Finance). 

The Government was understood to have been informed by the 
Bulgarian Government that Bulgaria would be unable to put her signature 
to a Balkan pact until certain of her disputes, at any rate with Greece, 
had been settled. 

January 27th—M. Ouzounovitch, chairman of the National Party, 
formed a Cabinet, with M. Yevtitch as Foreign Minister, and M. 
Georgevitch, Minister of Finance, as before. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated January 20th, 1934. 
The grant of exceptional powers to the Government of Czechoslovakia. 
1. Declaration by the Premier. June 7th, 1933. 
Law of June oth, 1933, granting power to the Government to issue 
decrees having the force of law. 
3. Law of November 15th, 1933, prolonging, until June yell 1934, the 
extraordinary powers given by the Law of June oth. 
4. Decree of July 29th, 1933, giving the Government temporary power to 
intervene in strikes. 
5. Law of October 25th, 1933, on the suspension and dissolution of 
political parties. 
6. Decree of July 29th, 1933, regarding the registration of cartels. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated January 27th, 1934. 
I. Text of President Roosevelt’s Message on the Woodrow Wilson anniversary, 
December 29th, 1933. 
2. Text of President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress. January 4th, 1934. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1934 
Feb, — *Committee of Experts on Native Labour, I.L.O. Geneva 


» 26th 2nd Meeting of the a Economic 
Conference cag Vienna 


March 25th 8th International Congress of Agricultural 
Industries ‘ 
May rst Conference of the Union dev ein Pestsstion of 


Industrial Property 
June 4th “ Annual Meeting of the I.L.O. 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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